THE   BEGINNING   OF  THE  END years  ago,  of waging a war in conjunction with the Protestant Princes of Northern Europe for the deliverance of the Palatinate and the salvation of the Protestant cause.
It was in the midst of events galling to the heart of any true Englishman that the memorable third Parliament of Charles assembled. A more illustrious assembly had seldom gathered in the ancient chapel of St. Stephen's. A contemporary declares that the members elected to the House of Commons could have bought the Upper House thrice over, being ethe most noble and magnanimous assembly those walls ever contained5.1 They were not King's men. A Venetian observes that the nation had uniformly rejected candidates who had even a shadow of dependence on the Court, electing members who had refused to pay the late subsidies and 'who are now everywhere declared good patriots'.8 It was an ominous reflection of public opinion. Particularly had the recent elections gone against the Duke of Buckingham. At this time the Duke was Steward of Westminster, and using his influence in this capacity, had twice forced into the representation his agent, Sir Robert Pye. On this occasion, however, Sir Robert's connection with Buckingham made him odious to the constituency. For three days the election waxed fast and furious. The feeble cries of CA Pye! A Pye!' were overwhelmed with derisive shouts of CA Pudding! A Pudding!' and Sir Robert was finally defeated by Mr. Bradshaw, a brewer, and Mr. Maurice, a grocer, who carried the day by a majority of over a thousand voices.* Everywhere the court party was defeated, and Charles must have felt apprehensive as such names as Pym, Eliot, Hampden, Selden, Holies, and Glan-ville occurred in the returns, for all these men had made their mark at some time in the struggle between King and
1 BIRCH, Court and Times of Charles I, I, p. 331.
2 Contarini to the Doge, March isth, 1638, Col. S. P. Ven. (1628-29), p. az. * BIRCH, Court and Times of Charles /, I, p. 3*7-
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